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government and the rarest of political habits. The politician
waits on the event: the statesman creates it. William created
out of the warring elements in England a unified state with a
rigid administrative system, effectively armed against baronial
anarchy and foreign aggression. He achieved his end through
the feudal system which effected not a social but a political
revolution. The feudal system has nothing to do with masters
and servants or with the economic subordination of one class to
another. It disturbed neither social nor economic relation-
ships. What it did was to require that all land in the country
should be held of the Crown by dependent military tenure.
The tenants-in-chief, both ecclesiastical and lay, held their land
conditionally on the supply of so many knights for so many
days' service. They could either maintain their knights out of
the revenue of their own lands or create dependent military
tenures of their own, or both. In practice both methods were
usually employed. A tenant-in-chief might hold two hundred
manors of the Crown for the service of one hundred and forty-
five knights. Of these he might choose to maintain twenty-five
himself on the proceeds of the lands he farmed himself. He
might have three sub-tenants with large holdings, each respon-
sible to him for the service of thirty knights, and the remainder
of his estates might be divided into thirty separate knights' fees*
Thus were established, at one and the same time, a baronage
wholly dependent on the Crown and a highly trained mobile
force available to the Crown in any emergency as a field force
and used in time of peace in part for garrisoning the king's
castles, and in part on castle guard at the headquarters of the
great tenants-in-chief.

On the death of a tenant-in-chief, his heir, if a woman or a
male under age, became a ward of the Crown, and in the case
of a female heir the Crown could determine the succession by
giving her in marriage. In any case, the heir before entering
into his inheritance must pay an agreed'relief to the Crown and
accept in addition his predecessor's obligations in respect of
knight service. If there was no heir, or if an estate was for-
feited by treason or other misconduct, it reverted (escheated)
to the Crown. Through these feudal prerogatives of wardship,
marriage, reliefe^ and escheats the Crown remained in effective
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